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Immune Systems & Antibodies is an ex¬ 

ercise in online publishing as an artistic/ 
curatorial practice. Departina from the 

“state of injury”, toward reparative “pres¬ 

ence” and a witnessing otherwise. 

Curatorial Team: Firas Shehadeh, Joud Al-Tamimi, Reem Marji. 
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statement 


Internet of Things: Another World is Possible is an exhibition pro¬ 
ject facilitating a collective inquiry from (and through) the quaran¬ 
tine. Navigating online and offiine. Traversing temporaiities. 

With the worid currently on lockdown as a result of the COVID-19, 
most human interaction has become reiegated to cyberspace. As 
such, we find ourseives increasingly vulnerable to the reign of 
communicative capitaiism and high technoiogy, connected to the 
precarious state of disembodied presence. 

The internet Utopians realised early on that Just as cyberspace 
embodied the potentiai for iiberation and the formation of radical 
subjectivity, it was aiso capabie of being taken up by systems of 
domination. Driven by the expansion of capitai, the proiiferation of 
the digital corresponded to the acceleration of the info-sphere, and 
the simuitaneous designification of the worid. A canceliation of the 
future. Or in other words, the disappearance of a radically different 
political future. Following Baudriliard; “Everything., transposed 
into the virtuai, and we became confronted with a virtuai apoca¬ 
lypse”. 

How do we think about recovery and repair in the context of such 
hierarchicai networks. The work of repair that aiiows for a sense 
of futurity and/or helps us think other worids. Multiple. Without 
boundary. 

(iOTAWiP) is an invitation for reflecting on the Situ, from our active 
positions behind the screens. Deconstructing the crisis, contin¬ 
gency, sociai structures, cyberspace, memes, anxiety, technology, 
geography and body-politics. Live stream to news feed. From the 
medium and its discontents, to the state of emergency. 
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The dream and the 
net, this region of 
affective 

collaterality: where 
the saracen, in an 
assembly of the 
dispersed, reaches 
for wellness 
through fear of 
publics, fear of the 
state, in suspended 
conditions of 
quarantine and 
intra-exilic arrest, is 
felt simultaneously, 
multifaceted 
absence, 

disappearance and 
waiting of the body. 
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assembly of the dispersed _ 

SulaVman Majali 


^^jlaLa 


Ajt^ Laj ^^-alLoiAll (_5^Lc5lILuoVI 4 j ^Lo^) c^^*\n L_ul^j CJ^ 

^jc. cLla^j jU^VIj djLajVlj (3^^ Jt-oc- 3^:^ LS^ <LaC. ^_)jj£juj _CljULfllLaiA ]|j Au^jUl) 

^Uakj) cllVi-^ liiljl^j ^blal) j^jul) iaLoji C-ll )■> nl jlail i_y^^ clltLijl) 


Sulaiman Majali is an artist and writer who interrogates the spatio-temporal logics of the endur¬ 
ing colonial and subsequent incarcerations of histories and their futures. The work considers its 
contexts as an age of anxiety, crises, collapse and multiplicities and looks through a diasporic 
optic to poetic strategies for disruption and divergent modes of remembering. 





assembly of the dispersed 

(scene with archival glove and butterfly; a vision, 
divine flashes in the diasporan garden at noon) 


The internet has always been track and trace, 
a perpetual living and dying in public(s). Here 
the saracen, detained and in a perennial 
state of always-already radical; Prevented, 
Pursued; from which we’re to be Protected 
and Prepared^; is dispersed in an outer realm, 
archetyped by white Euro-America’s Guantan¬ 
amo Bay as supra-legal (outer)space - alien; 
always alien. Under supremacist apparatus, 
saracen, outlier and outsider - in the border- 
zones of globe and stream, intimacy and feed. 
At nodes of dissent, breaches in membranes 
of History reveal a supra-spatio-temporal war¬ 
fare in which all futures other than a perpetu¬ 
ally cancelled future are to be Prevented. This 
region of affective collaterality; where the sar¬ 
acen in an assembly of the dispersed, reaches 
for wellness through fear of publics, fear of the 
state, in suspended conditions of quarantine 
and intra-exilic arrest, is felt simultaneously in 
a multifaceted absence, disappearance and 
waiting of the body. 

assembly of the dispersed is a continuation of 
the drawn out process of creating a larger plexus 
composed of studies or scenes from a growing 
personal archive of sound and video including 
found, studio, public domain, field and taken 
material, towards speaking and thinking about the 
affective consequences on the internally-exiled 
body under white supremacy. Bulging towards 
the production of particular affects, through pro¬ 
cesses of crushing, folding, destituting, refusing, 
collapsing narrative as a telling “about”-“to”, 
whilst weaponising and deploying a poetics of 
the strange(r) as a telling “through”-“with”. It 
centres on the saracen as spectre for a collective 
contained by geography, dislocation, proximity, 
pigmentation and legislation, who slips and bleeds 
at the fold and the crease of temporal and spatial 
nodes. Through a proliferation of scenes/verses/ 
movements that zenith and swell between the 
gravities of site, skin, void, frequency, object, 
vista, expanse; an impossible protagonist moves 
through landscapes and moments of artefact, 
artificiality, feed and stream, in an integral lan¬ 


guage of absence, execution, demolition, 
disappearance, waiting and erasure of 
the body. We move through various acts/ 
houses/verses/nodes/stations in states of 
multiplicity within a diasporic imaginary, 
colliding with reflections in the colonial. 

In ‘scene with archival glove and but¬ 
terfly...’ we struggle to locate the impos¬ 
sible protagonist in the ringing public 
telephone, the voice contained within 
the device, in the butterfly, a vision; 
divine flashes in the diasporan garden 
at noon. Similarly to the ways in which 
the diasporan garden lives as a site and 
domain of collapse and folding - where 
the cumulative detritus, shrapnel and de¬ 
bris at the heart of the enduring colonial, 
aggregates. The artist gathers material 
that is slippery to hold and speak, and de¬ 
posits or plants them into the earth of the 
domain, asking us to consider processes 
of research as slips, ruptures and rifts, re¬ 
membering and reinhabiting as opposed 
to searching or finding. 


1 .From the four ‘P’ work strands of CONTEST: 
The United Kingdom’s Strategy for Counter¬ 
ing Terrorism(2003, 2011,2018). In 2015 the 
Prevent strand of the policy (‘to stop people 
becoming terrorists or supporting terrorism 
’largely by surveilling individuals, families and 
communities) became a legal duty for public 
sector institutions including hospitals, schools 
and universities, extending its reach and 
capability. In 2015 the artist, whilst studying for 
a masters degree, is surveilled and questioned, 
allegedly for having extremist material/image¬ 
ry in the studio including a toy gun that was 
painted pink. 
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Etel Adnan says reality is 
messianic/apocalyptic/my 
soul is my terror. 


Hannah Black says; 
both apocalypse and 
utopia are already here, 
they are lived everyday. I bn 
Arabi says; 

in the station of the inter¬ 
mediary, confluence of 
worlds - dark mist - mean¬ 
ings and their embodi¬ 
ments are sites of images 
and revelations. 




The screen is the lens and the lens is the screen and now the 
lens is not the lens and the screen is not the screen - a telepathy 
of devices, as you were never you, nor was home ever home, 
just as I was never I and the house, was never my house. 

Don’t Apologise for What You’ve Done, 2003, Mahmoud Darwish 





A tongue is a permeable sur¬ 
face; meeting place; vessel; 
holding, as deflection and 
window between destinations. 

A tangled wooden lattice; as 
mediator or monitor or wit¬ 
ness and gate between ac¬ 
tualities, punctuation and 
slip between worlds; and 
the porousness of it all. 

An articulation of the diaspo- 
ran garden as a liberatory ca¬ 
pacity for radical remember¬ 
ing in the mapping of futures. 
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Building on existing motifs of the garden, the net, 
the archive; as wilderness, oasis, enclosure, en¬ 
clave/retreat; paradise - here; both the exiled and 
returned; the noplaces of utopias; slip, amalgam, 
bleed, apocalypse(s); through private terrors; still 
alives and stiller lives. 
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Hint, hint! Do vou hear me now?_ 

Omar Adel Jji* 


La ^JLaC.) < _a> > o < ^^jijauDj ^aJ-aA^allllj dl^jjL^allj ' Will j jjAjil) ^JLaC.) (JaaIIj JajLoij LJ^ ^yaC- 

^>tlj-fl ^_gic. !?*J 4r-(jiiJ ^ uo^»\l 4 4_iic. 

_Ajtlll ^^LudjVl ^ L»-n.\Ij 


Omar Adel is a multidisciplinary artist working across video, photography, sound, design, cod¬ 
ing, and performative instances. His expansive artistic practices investigate what he calls the 
“triangular feed-backing relationship” between human cognition, constructed environments, and 
technology; with a special focus on addressing themes like time, reality, human error, Al, and 
language use. 
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A preliminary research that meditates on the current sit¬ 
uation and the power structure relationships between 
systems of control and individuals, the wider under¬ 
standing of productivity in societies of consumption, and in¬ 
timacy as a trending product in the time of social distancing. 
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Remember when we talked about all the controversy and opinions on the world?| 
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On Aaonism and the Crafting of Hope 


Notes drawing from a conversation with the 
artist regarding his ongoing research on power 
structures’ turbulence, the perceptual shift in 
our understanding of the public space, and the 
attempt to find an alternative way of understand¬ 
ing/handling the emancipatory struggle. The 
main key points of reflection revolve around the 
back and forth shift between universalism and 
populism. We draw on the agonistic perspective 
as a tool for maneuvering the existing hegemony 
specifically within art institutions, and hopefully 
delve into the specific state of artists, art institu¬ 
tions, and artistic praxis within the Arab world. 
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Agonist -> Greek root Agon for strug¬ 
gle/contest -> think “agony” 

Antagonist -> means state of opposition -> gener¬ 
ally seen as the person against the protagonist but 
this is not necessarily the real definition of the term 

Antagonist is the other in critical thinking -> 
Agonist in political theory -> seeks to show how 
acts of opposition can be employed in positive ways 



Chantel Mouffe in “Hegemony and social¬ 
ist strategy “-> acknowledges the agonist per¬ 
ceptive as a continuous struggle without spe¬ 
cific “end” as in end of hegemonic structure 

- There can be slight shift in percep¬ 
tion if we acknowledge the existing hegemo¬ 
ny is replaceable -> another world is possible 

- The existing system is actively looking for 
ways to prevent agonism and erase previous histories 


- Agonism works to dismantle the existing power 
structures -> must be considered within the con¬ 
text in which it is implemented -> we must use the 
existing moment of readjustment in institutions 
as a way of replacing the existing power -> ag¬ 
onism is a series of propositions of replacement 
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DRAWING IN THE CHAOS j ^ 

Bayan Kiwan and Juliana Fadil-Luchkiw Cki 


dlVl-ai^Vl t. O.^'Cuo'i cLlI^ 4 cj^ ,4_ijljauil 4_1a1A^1j ^ ^ ^JajLolJ ^Us 

(^J lU^ ^^Lal) cLiIa^VIj ^lilillj cJ-aC. jj^ 


Bayan Kiwan is a multidisciplinary artist whose work documents female sociality and intimacy. 
Predominantly a painter, she seeks unaccountable possibilities within existing square codes. 
Juliana Fadil-Luchkiw’s work typically revolves around intangible and ephemeral phenomena, 
traditions, and events that exist under and in opposition to imperialism and white supremacy. 
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Giulio Camillo claimed that his memory theatre allows visitors 
to memorize the entirety of the cosmos. The visitor stands on 
the stage looking out at the audience filled with astrological 
and mythological symbols meant to ‘jog the memory’. As a 
two-dimensional map that implies a three-dimensional space 
that one can enter, the memory theatre organizes the chaos 
of the cosmos, and it was a precursor to, and used for, the de¬ 
velopment of computer technology and interfaces. This form 
is appropriated as an attempt to grapple with and organize the 
chaos of the pandemic and uprising in New York City, which we 
currently inhabit. Not responding to but making constellations 
of the multitude of stimuli of the moment, we approach the ma¬ 
terial rhizomatically to construct an opaque, subjective archive. 


This particular summer of 2020 is saturated with fan¬ 
tasies of reconfigurations and reimaginations of the 
world. The complete shift in pace brought by the pan¬ 
demic is already a clear picture of how (for better or 
worse) another world is possible, furthered still by the 
mass participation in the Black Lives Matter movement. 
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Clutter is a sound. 

In an excess of less, 

A consolation of movement, 

I remove material in spurs of abandonment, remedying attach¬ 
ment. 

An exercise in forgetting, in rootlessness. 

No material evidence of an existing past, no remains present to 
be forgotten for a bearable new future. 

Objects break and already invisible images disappear. 

All of our information is in the sun. 

Light. 

The sun and screen alike. 

Mirror. 

The moon and glitter. 


Clutter is sculpture. 

It is mass in space. 

Space is room. 

Space is page space is surface 

Space is nook, is desktop is public 

Space is mind is screen and what’s before and behind it 

Space is too thin to hold all of this. 


Clutter takes up space. 
Clutter makes more space. 


I first encountered my room in a screen. 
Smaller standing in its doorway. 

Bigger in the corner 

Smaller painting the doors white. 

Bigger introducing a mirror. 

A lamp. 

Another. Another. 

Filling more time by filling more space 
And finding more room 
The more things move in 


Clutter is a portal. 

Decluttering always risks losing stories. 
Every perfume bottle, a gift, 
empty scents lingering gateways 


Clutter is archive 

is not trying to be profound or coherent 
Drawing in the chaos of unprecedented times. 

No detail too little or too much. 

Accumulating emotion and evidence of a temporary other world 
To remember the possibility of another. 
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time is 
soupy. 


most 
things an: 
invisible 


collapsing 

space 


i 3.2. Sketch of Camillo’s Theater (Reconstruction), from Lu Beery Wenneker, “An Exami- 
of L’idea del theatro of Giulio Camillo, Including an Annotated Translation, with Special 
on to His Influence on Emblem Literature and Iconography” (Ann Arbor, MI: UMI 
ation Services, 1970), 446. 
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Your sun in screen, moon in glitter, uprising 


The apocalypse now began in super transparency. A domestic retreat with an overshar¬ 
ing and tracking of movement and contact for the safety of others. The movement and 
costume morphed into performances that require obscurity for a continued resistance, 
also for bodies not necessarily our own. Both matters of life and death. Both emphasiz¬ 
ing the body doesn’t end at the skin. 

But it has so much to do with the skin. 
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Bodies sit at home with themselves for so long and realize just what they’re capable of. 
Go further. We haven’t sufficiently dismantled ourselves. 

Catastrophe of the real bears new meanings. The virtual not or no longer exile. 


Close up on 
mundane modes of 
Movement like 


the body becoming 
coping and radical 

glitter. Everything 


see through: 

acts of care, 

is public. 
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Collapsing figures, dispensable collapsing bodies—a reasonable compromise. 








What’s astrology got to do with it? 

The last time Saturn was in Aquarius was dur¬ 
ing the rodney king riots 
The last time pluto was in capricorn was during 
the american revolution 
Neptune was in Pisces when Rome fell. 

Right now, we have all three. 

<■ ^ (jLaC.I (JIloIs 

A V ' (JlLots ^ 

.Lqj^ t ** <La.ljc. 
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Escaping Earth: Invented Journey 

Eren lleri 


“Escaping Earth: Invented Journey” is a perfor¬ 
mance borrowing elements from video game live 
streaming and Let’s Play formats. Eren lleri plays 
Kerbal Space Program video game by Squad and 
over the course of the performance reads texts on 
ethics of spaceflight, critical posthumanisms, cos¬ 
mogony, mutual aid and escape narratives. 

Kerbal Space Program Is a popular space flight 
simulation video game where players direct “a 
space program staffed and crewed by green hu¬ 
manoid aliens known as Kerbals”. The game al¬ 
lows players to create and operate their own rock¬ 
ets, spacecraft et al, using a wide selection of parts 
available In the game and the player can conduct 
realistic spaceflight missions featuring complicat¬ 
ed orbital maneuvers. 

“Escaping Earth” is a continuation of Eren’s previ¬ 
ous work “Indigenous Martian Bacteria DO Have 
Precedence Over Human Exploration: An Exer¬ 
cise in No Man’s Sky”, together constituting a se¬ 
ries of video game live streaming performances. 
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Often, imagination of outer space, whether in re¬ 
al-world extraterrestrial activities or in science fiction, 
is restricted by an understanding, which positions the 
extra-terrestrial as the “final frontier”. This cultural po¬ 
sitioning of the final frontier, waiting to be explored, 
conquered or exploited; and the astronaut as brave 
explorer putting their own life at risk in their conquest 
of the unknown, bares a lot of similarities to central 
narratives of colonialism. The launch of the space 
race between United States and Soviet Union in the 
1950s and decolonization overlaps in time, as well as 
in imagery and biomaterials (Haraway 1989, Redfield 
2002). While we have moved into the post-colonial 
era, the language, imagery and representations of 
colonialism partially transcended into, or regenerated 
themselves in the imagination of outer space (Kers- 
lake, 2007; Kilgore 2003) and by doing this it found a 
safe haven: “space offered the prospect of a renewed 
form of settler colonization, this time into a zone safe¬ 
ly free from human difference” (Redfield, 2002: 792). 


Ileri, Eren (2019). Cyborg Astronaut: Disennbodied Masculinity and the Imagination of Outer 
Space in Contemporary Science Fiction. Work In Progress. 
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(Jjjoll CliLolL^ ^1 djLojljjal]!^ \ * * V ^lc> lA^Jjudj 

,^a£:aJl (.**^ljVq1 (.**n,w1 ^ ^ j j^LsJl” (jCr j£jS (Jjjuo^ ^jg qx>\ 1 a>,i,\ ~s lilj ^ 

^a.^1 jU ^l.laJl dlt^^^Jajujjll ^jjj) (^5-^ C5^] ‘ 

mj<q\ ^JJ *0^*^] O^ ^L_aj*£ <JaLudll ^^Lqj 'dljjudi] ^jj^)£j]l 

A^Ij V (.5^ 1^1 (Jl£jJjVl ^jj*s\l <JaLud]l (jCr u!^ 

^jLaatlLujVl (J^Lad l^l La£ dL^l^)LQJ^l ^jj^)£j]l dljVqlll ^l^)djuj| ^LjJCrVl 

dLu^j ^j^LadjujVl (jCr (Jx^q n V u^\l AJLcuail^l 

^XoIslaI] (jjl£ ^Ludjyi L5^ U^ aJLqjoiI^I dl^l ^Loali _'4JaLud]lj c3,J*^^ 

^jjllj 'dljjaillj (. Via\l Q^ Jal^l ^l£ ^Uaj -A^l- 

dljM] <^Lijud]l dl^llLo^ai] (Jjldll 


^^Ludjyij (^2)la3Lil /dLijaJl (J-aCr ^jq i^\ ^2)la3Lil ^lAaJl ^a-^-^1 AILojI^^ ^ j^qj^q )A^ 

jij^i ^Ludjj cIH® ^L_lxjud]l^ cJ^ L>^ ^Ic- 'dljjudll (jCr Vi<q ^1” 

(^JjlLalillj q\l (^ 5 ^ aLqI^ dl^i C-Loull^ (JL^^I _^^Lulia^ 

_fll^)JC>Vl^ (jLb^ajVl dlcrl <q*n\I l^jj^joi dl^ 

(^JlLlSUa" ^ J<QJ<Q a^JllxJj A^LloJI <j^ljalj^ L_daj 1^ (jCr Lq 1^ U] (J^j 

(J^ ^Uaj^)Jl ^ j<Qj<Q .^qjq*\ (j-Q ,J^' j*^ “lSj^ 

LaJ (^Uaill AjuujIj AjIa^ .(^ tAjlw\\ (^^JuAiaVl)^);i^dll AjIj£^ 

l-g-da^ LjIa^VIj c 3-J^ “AqjJ^Wl ..J^" ^ 1 m 11 (j^J \\ A^ijdil^l dal^^l Ja^ (J^ 

LjLadjjl ^ jnx>\l (^^)ia]l JrfAj ^1.1^1 L^ ^ 1 g a i>>»j J A -s 

Ualdjl q\ l^y\^ (JlatJlj ^^^)3Lil ljIa^VI (jl Aqjq*\ l^jlij (Jj^i m\I 

\1^ J 


^a-ax-all ^I^Vl (dilajj]!” Ig-daJj tlAA^j A^^^lsaLll dliju V iS^Lijaiil aLaj ^J<qj<q 

i\ij ^l^)djujlj J 

Ajudij Ad ^SLiaJl (J-aC- 1 r>»jl UJ^ U^ tdj^^l cJ-aC. ^jujUjuall dijl£ 

V "di^lj U:^^ ^LujkjVl (^Loil (_s^ ^j) i*\\I AJaLudll _^^^jujljjud]l 

^^^^)£j]| dLujljjoJl ^XjJaJ 1 g ^ olj*s\l C5-^ JaldJl d^^^l A qj 

IdA J (_kd dd Ldjlj 1 g AJalxjdl] ^<q ig <q\I d^^^l A qj 

aIa*J ^l.g_^j ^jj^)£j]l dLujLiJudllj 4dLiaJl AJaLudll” ^ u^1 

(Jl^ V AJaLudll ^1 (. *qj^ lS^ U' ^ dLujUjoJl Ajoidr A^LloJI A j-n nl^)lLujVI 

(3^J j3 (Jjd La£ (.-^\^C> ^^LijoJl ^UaLudll tlgiixjj JLq d ^ IdC. (. jutill l^LujVI (j-Q ci-aau 

JJ^ IjjiaJ Jj£i ^Jjj£i]l dLaiUjaJl ^ ^ (3^^) u!^ ^J (^ (3^^) f LjUdJl 

^1 ‘dLijoill (jc- ^l^_i]l ^1 liili Uti2)l^l Aj^ljjudll dUaLoJl Aj (^ 3^^) (3® 

^1 _ljjj>iJ ^1 ^jjdxJ d A^Ujudllj A^LadVi S^^lj aJoLoJI (dilajj 

(jjjJ _lA^)AUdQj AJaLudll ^>jd ^)j dld^l C5^ 6^)laJjai]l ^^LaJ ^) ‘dLijaJl ^^LaJ 

La£ LjaJl tdj^ ^Lq 3j ^^^.lial^ LoJ^ 3^^ U^J _^**'*^^ (jai ^ ^\) 

_^^^jujljjud]l L_adJl (Jl£dlj ^IdLujI 3^3 LS^^ <Ql>Vi d^^l 3^^ 3^’ 

«<q\I (Jl£jJjVl (. *qj^ (Jjidl Aij^)la J ^j£^pd (jc- Aj^)i£ij dj>^l dLojLijai 

ildAj _d^^lj SLiaJl A^lido d'^d c-IaJI (,5^ ^Lat^Vl (jd*J “d^^l ^1 xd^j 

_d jaIIj SLpJi (Jixi ld^)d (Jal AjjqiLai) dUa ^ tdLojLijaJl Aqjq^ jld-l i^ '^‘^J 








j L^igjlvi j (jUjyi^ l^IjauI a -^jTi ^)a-ili (■‘‘vwj ^->tii>li 1^11 di_^i jA (nocrosis ^ 

La^ ^iLall ^j ^Ll-a^ dll jLil ^)a-i]l A -^jV! dl ^_^1 Ij^ildJl V .Ajiilj L^LijuiV (jj^ jdLoiVl t^da^l j 

dlUlli^yU 4 U^-S UJ^ *•"U<> UJ^ C5^] ^0] U^ <3«-llJl cj3^>*:J 1-^ “^1 jdLoiVl dl^^ ^_^1 lj2>LiJl (Jxii 

.^^1 idi jaII i ji-ill (^5-iatAJ ^Ljj flBCrO ^>^1-^1 J .^^1(."u^ll 02jau]l loA ^1 jj ^^^c-djjjjj 

.‘La^j jjI ^Lai ^.-a^jJ 4^jj^)^l dlLoiLjjjJl 4 Y * * V 4 ‘ <Lal£ ^joilj^l 4 ji:^1^)a] .Y 
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(.**Utn\ S^LjVI Clj'^Li^j (J^^aall 

(jjiajlill S^lCrjj djl^^AxljalA]! ^JjJ^U A^l 6^)^1 6^^ LS^J <Qj,Vqll djl^^A^lLaLA]! 

jJ^JaUll” ^l):A^ (3^^ ^Uasll ^ cJ^Ao (^ 

<^La^ S^U] ^CllLcui^l ^ ^a-^Xa^L (jIXjuj j 6 jjijaijl jX!j t^^)ia]lj t“^^)3«Jl 


S^^Uall dA^ ^)AU£la ^ j<Qj<Q C^ ^6^>A3tlLaiA]lJ c-LmjujVl (jj3L3j^ ^Ludj] Auj 

^Ljaall (jl£ .L^jaS jLaxlujVl (jl Au (.**uW (XjIa^VI (^\ ^“6^)^lla]l ^lAaJl” ^ 

(_^^La]l (Jx^q\l (jCr tAjliii] (Jj^-aS 1 a^ O^J L)^” (_^^LaxljujVl 

.(jLujj lSJ^. “^jUxVl 3^1j^l“j jIjjujVIj ^Lujj^l Olj^l ^u. “.c^' 

^1 jj| J 6(j^Lik]l J J t j-N^\l J i^jIluaUll Jallj jg J^1 t^ljA^l (.^ A y (^]j 

(jj^l cilXji ^Iju] ^ UJ*^ tlg-La^L (. (_^JJUJ Ai^J (JjjX 

_“4_^l^)jujy 1 6^)laJjaJl diaJ (^^laLLaJ (^l£Jlj <Jal* s<q\I ^j nJ^i>ti\q\l ^Aall lillj (jLaJl jA 1 a^ _13j. 1^ ^j^naj 


diLuAJ 1^ n^^a” Mj<a ^);fj^ t<jiilajudii]l 1 cJXoJ 

^jij^ ." 4 -^C5-^ (33^' (j^^' jXa (JXjAj ^jXl lAAiilS ^ (jU-aajVlJ ^-^l^>-a]lj 

UrJ'^^ ^JJ n)^i>*i\q\l C5^ C5^] ^ $ \a^\-} ^xlalLa]! L)^” CljljVql\l dA^ 

(j.auud]l -^^3^ C5^] A^lillajudii]! iA \l*\<a\l ^^^jJal^Vlj (JXl^)jujy 

<jlXaJ cJ^J AjlLajoiVl (Jj^lj 6 Aj2^a] 1 jl <^1X1 ^jAuAi]! Jallj ,1 g \<a^lj (JAaI 

^^)£ja«Jl (JojUllj tdjLaXLa]! ^J<a-N ^Ax^j ^l^)ALailj c-Ljasll 

< _^ n*\l\l ^ ri i\l ^jXLudJ t^lXall ^jjj^Aj^ (J^LLall ^aJaHLall 

6 6^)xlLaiA]l Cljlfljl x>»<a\l J ^Lat^Vlj (JjXlII JaJjJaj <^l£^ CljLlj^j tAi.’^gXti^all (Aj'^LiioVlj ^ 

^LaJCrlj C5^ 3^-J^ (_Ai*Jlj ^)iu^)j C5^] 

^ LJ^lilillj (J^lAill (^ 5 ^ ^jiaSLiLa (JXjAj <LaCr A-aJau (Jl^^aAi^Xl ^Uaj l^Luj (j£ 

6^^ (JXa A \l*s<a\l i^\ Cljj^^l ^^^laLLa ^jjli*Jl ^^-N<a\ "S^LloJI” L_flAA ^ (^IXllj ^l£jaJl ^ 

_<^^)iLll <ijJallj 

dA^ jXl SUaJl Oj£jalC> ^jlLallJ (.*^1 jUjoiaII jJ 

A^^ <JaLud]l (.**n*S SAA^I Utl\l ^Lat^Vl (J« >1 ^ 1-N nl^)lLuj| Aij£^l 0 ^)£jaiJLll 

iS^AtXall (AjUaLudll <ljudLuj jA ^)^l!La]l (XjjAaJl ^^LaxXujVl (jl ^ Mj<a ^jJajJ cill^ _“(jl£^ (j£ C^J 

Cliljjujljjudll^ ^j)j*\\l djLujljjaill^ 4_iialjjJajV1 


(j^ AjuaiLudll <jU1^^j tAjUlXujjjjlj ^ (^^)x^aj*Jl (Jj^^aall CliLuj^LaAll (JlLa ^pAS 

SjIxIjujI (jl^ <ijc. J (Ajlliia]! S^AiXa ^^Ljasll AjUaLoij c-Lja^l AlJal-Laj A ^La*Jl 

(JjjLoiI (^5-ic. Aaliau ^j^)jXa]l 1 a^ (jV 1 (Jj^-a^l ^j^)jXa] (j^L^l ^Uall (^IXllj ^)juaaj V aI^^VI 

aALujjj ilAiXu ^)^l ^^^JX1 ^)jujV 1 1 ^jW (_^1 ^)j^U*J 1 (j] _(_^^^^jj 

_l^^] CljjA jUI^^ rnq\l^\l ^AaXujj (_^1 ^^x-aUaLll tillj (j^ C5"^3^ c3^' cIH® 

^ nJoi>ti\q\l Aat^l C5^ u!^ t^AAjlill Li^^j'i^lll” AjcnJal l^>laj C5^ Sjjlc- 

(AjIjI^ (j^ LJ^ (_^jx^*i«\l (Jj^^aall ^Uaj Ij Ut/i AXIa^I djLXaxjl (j^ JrJ^ W^J 3^' 

(_^j i\^\l V^aW (JXl^)jaj] (j^ ^jAaJJ Ia^ _^^^jJaLa]l U-J^^ 0^ djLijALajll (JjIjIj djLmau^Vl 

(J£ ^AA I^LuAjj 1^1^ 1^)^] 1 La£ (_^^l-a]l j*s<a\l (AjLiIaj L_alla^j 

SLi^ (Jj^^^ ^1 (. ^ u^a1<a\l ^)^Ai]l <jujLijujj 1 iJ^\l ^)iaLLa]l j) (j^)ia]lj (JjLLallj ^ n*\lll (.5-^! C-Ijjuj 

^ (jialajVl (J^ l^'\\\ <^_^j-a]l <^Lal]l (j^ J' (j-Q (^] (jjj\l)^**il^li 













cillj ^ J<QJ<Q ,J:f^ C5^] J'QJ'Q *^,3*:^ (Jjx^lllj 

^^^juujj (Jj _<jc. ^ x>»l all Vj dj^^l <ijudla L_flL^ V tSLiaJl (Jlatj] 1 ^ ja j>ti j dj^^l 

^l£ (3^ ^Ludjyi (JliljV 4j^j^)jJa]l ^ UtlVl\l Cljj^l (J^jqiJ _6^^)^j 6^Jj>tiq1j ^ x>g ^ 

Cljj^l (Jl^jJol (J£j^ 4jujljjudllj ^ *i«<Q (j-Q S^ljatll Lo (J^ (,5-^ 

cilUA jJl UIj^)^ (jx ^UakjVl 6 (_^Ij 13 <jjaii]ljj .^Laijyi 

Uj^ (Jj^-aa]! ^1 idilLLol^iklLajl ^^^)i]lj UjujLud^l 6^1 j 13 liaj .(JjjUII ^Uakjlj 

_Cl3j^l l^yi CIjI^I ( 3^ Cy^ 3,3^ S^Lixjdll _^xJa£La]l 

^^Lix^l ^LaiVl A^l.^1 ^LmjoiVl 1 g }yy^ Clia^jj^l 3^^ djl^LoiAll ..iau ^ 

i^-LmjujVl jl^>-<Uja:lj <JaLuj 6^j^)jJallj ^jjjJj^ <JaLud]l tdj'^LaJl 6 ^^ (J!Lq .l)^^ (^ (3^^ 

(J^jolS <JaLudll (3^ J<Q-N<Q 3] .”^3iA]l J*^i 6^)£aj 

_<JjJ^)£j]l <JaLudll ^ J<QJ<Q <;1AjuJJ Lq 


_^a^3jtlLa:l 3 j 3 ^ Q^ ^ 3 :^ 3 ^ Cl3lj^^)juj ^ j<qj<q 3 ^^ 

^^^jujLoiI cJ^j^ 3 j***'*^j^ <a^laVl tsjy ^*^ 3 ^ (JjjLojI <-):ff^ C 5 ^ u) 

“(^_i]ajJ Lajg ^A 33 *-^^ cj^ LS^ ^ MJ<Q IjC-UaHjoil 13 (j:i:fJj 3 jVlj ^ 

<JaLud]l ^QjJalAll c-l.!*]! \1 ^^3 .“^ \^AA <^ 1 ^)^V 1 ^j3l <i3aj (J*^j Cljj^^l ^ 3 j^ n\ 

3 lj^V <j) 3 ^'^^ '^y^j U^ 4jlj 13^ c-l.!*]! (jgj'Qj'Q (. .^JU *^ (j^LauJol 

_“^j^'^lj SLiaJl (^ 3 *^ ^ 3 ^ 3 ' (j^l^lll 3 ^ cIH^ (33xa j) (Jjli ^1 

Qjd ( 3 ^^ (j^ U^” cilL^ ^^^jaij^)i]l ^^^joiajll (Jia^l ^1 U.lixJ ^Ua*jl MJ<Q ^jJajJ 

ji J M,ll\l ji ^ iK\l Sj^l ^ 3 * ^ ^ 3 ^^ dal ^ >11 3 ® -JaLa^l - dl31 

1 g t.i\<\\ (jJojql ( 3 ® ^ <Q*sj 3 ' 3 ^' LS^ ^dij - ^^Ig-IajJaVl 

^ (^l^^l (^ tlH ^-^1 u'^J .^^ 3 ^^ ls^ (J^J *^\1 dVjl-^^ 1 a^ ^ _lA^)j^Laj 331 ^3 

A ^1 >,i\A 33gJ .(^'*^ 3 ^ J:J^ ( 3 ^ ^J _<c, 3 i^ 3 ' ^ ( 3 ^J '^JrJ ( 3 ^ 

yi j) <Jt3aa ^^1 ^\1 6 ^^^^ ‘dlxlLajl C^ _^l^)jalVl 1 g (JJJJ^AA A3ad 6 6 ^)^ljalj < 6-^11 

_ 3 d^ 3 ' l-^^ ji - Ls^ fi^Lod 3^^-^W ^ji-s^l 3 ^ J '■^ ‘‘^^j’ 3 ^ 

3lA^aajVl ^^Loui jA c-Uill 3 ^ c 3 ^^ \.JJ uW ‘«-iil 3 ^'^^ 3jajl 3 'Q '>^3 

©3^ 3^^^ 6 6^3^1 33 ^^J 33-aajVlj (^^>>^\x\\ 3'>'^*^^1 J (3 .ojx^l«< q\1 

1 g \^\ 6 33"^^^ Cy ^^3' t^3A .13^ 3^ Cy c3^ tdVl-^l 3 h® <3 ^-^LolaII 

<jl all (3^^^ t63l3^1 ^l^Vl A K t!l\A 3'>'^*^^1 ^1*^ ^3a3l (JJ^ ^3V •^3 

_33aJ V 633 k.a] ^^^jujLujVI a U till 


^13 (3 3 ^ datljoiAll 333^1 \1 ^Uaj ^3^ ^J*ij<q c.3!njujl ^Uaj ^j<qj<q < 

3^ !3:J^ d3 ^^ILo ^j<Qj<Q Ax-a^ 3 a _<j^ 331 sLi^l 3 h® ^3^ J' t3^-^]"^^ tc-1 n1**iVl - 333^1 *6^3^ 
3^- 3^A^ (. qVi^l 1-3'^ ^ x>»al n<Q 3:J3*3aiA]l ^311 SLi^ 33^^ 3^3d]l” ji^ AiaUjaiAll ^j^aa3d]l t<^3 

d3jl££ 3 \£^yi \x^q\ < 33=3 3 ^ 3:J‘^^*3aiA]l 1 .^^ (3^ U^ <», a-Nj <3^^ ”^'^1 ^ 1 -^” 3 ] J^^3q SLi^ 


dlg-^j” 3^ \1 Jali^ 43311 41^3^11 J j^13q 3^ 3^"^^^ 3*^ 33^*^^f3*^J tc. 1.1x11 1^3^ 

_Ajat^l (_^jlLaiA 3^ ^AjlLall Ja33lj ^*q Uti^3^ (-3:53^ 3^ -3^ 

A^j^jVl c53^^ 3 '^ C.3jI1jujV 1 3^^^ 33l£ dl^)AxljaiAll 33 ^ J<QM 3*^3:^ t^LaxjjoiVl ^^jaj 3) 333^3j 
_” SjLdaJl <aA^” ^3 ^^3^ c.3jjjuj'^1 41L^ (. Vac, ^ naj 3^^ AllaLall” S^^AxlLaiAll jS’ Ia^)3xj ^ 
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^^LiLo <judij ^ u^j q \l <^jlLa]l (jLaC.) ^IjI Sc-l^ 1 ^ J<qJ<q 6 ^)la^ 

^1^1 (j^Jt} ^jA-aJ ^1 J<QJ<Q c^ 6^)^ u till (1):^'^^ ‘■^^J’ 

_<JaLud]l (J^l^ Ajlc-li <juj^L<ia] ^IxJall ^jc- (Jj^^Jall Ljl^)jJayi£ Clll^l c-l^jj ^ •sViVI 

(jjjJ (^5-icr n <jjj^)£j]l ^joiljjudll ^) ^ Mj<Q (J^L^ LS^^ <Q>\i cJli^l CliLiLaC- 4-ijl^ 

_4jjail^l <]L^ (jLaJl jA La£ i \g \a 6^li ^ tJal uJo*1^1 Ja^d 

(_^^lA-ajaVi j <Ql>Vi (. Via\l” Clj^^l dilcr^)^” 

Clj^^l SLi^l AIL^ C5 ^ (JjjUII (j-o l^jot^ ^u^jj ^Lat^Vl 

j) (^jjoJl ^Ijjuj (JjILq V (Jyu>» lA^) 3 tJuj J^*s\ (J£ 

(JIa ^l£jaJl j C5^ ^JaLudll <j£j^ (jV'^yi ^tjjj ^A t.i\'^\ ^Ludj^i Aicr - (Jal 

l)^) ^^Ijudll ljI^j o^ Cy^ vWl “o^j«d^\l 

^tlj djj^” uj^ j 

A <Q<Qi>^x>\l j A^Lal^Vi Cljli^^lsLil ^ A.Ac. ( 3 ^^ ^ j<qm 

.11.1 ^ ja i“j^'s^\j 'U^y\j 


3^ ^JJ3»1 (JjJa3l 3' ^jjoiVl Alialj^i (^^-ia^)jl]l (JllS AjlSIj 3' ^ 

<Ja^)jHl 6.iijj cii]3 (Jlxi ^Ij^l (.-^\gVn 3 ]” ^L-aIlII 

'^' ^ g L>^ 1 g V <JaLudi] 

j*\<q\\ C. Util \a (. ^jjudVi Ajoi^I ,^)lxll] jAx^a^ ^^)jJa^l ^Lja^l A^dltJl CIiLuj^Lo^I 

^^^Ja^)jl]l 3 ] . LS^ 1 *J'Q> ^jJoJl SLi^ ^XjJaJj i^UUll **'.>*' <-J^ cIH® 

^tlj| ^jjj£i]l a^LijoJI ^jLIaII V .(_^jjj£j ^jjjIa jA tAjl ciijl£ Ul t^jlj ^aj (Jja 
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I want to begin by speaking about how our conceptions of subjectivity and 
identity have been changing in relation to the forms of surveillance that we’re 
seeing on the streets as anti-racist uprisings break out in the United States 
and around the world, and even before that, as we use Zoom and participate 
in new forms of telepresence that implicate us in broader surveillance net¬ 
works. In a moment I’ll define telepresence, and the drone as a medium of 
telepresence and a networked media object at the forefront of the Internet of 
Things, before later addressing the key terms of this talk—opacity, repair, and 
relation—as responses to the condition of militarized telepresence. First I want 
to say a bit about what led me to reflect on opacity, repair, and relation as aes¬ 
thetic and political tactics. 

Some years ago I was working at an arts nonprofit in New York and writing 
about art that sought to represent and resist the kind of militarization of every¬ 
day life that was part of the so-called war on terror—especially the expansion 
of drone warfare, mass surveillance, and biometric technologies like facial 
recognition. I became dissatisfied with a tactic that many prominent artists 
relied on, usually summed up in the phrase “making visible the invisible.” The 
idea was that the NSA, the CIA, the entire surveillance apparatus of US em¬ 
pire, remained unseen—Edward Snowden’s revelations of mass surveillance 
notwithstanding—even as they watched our every move. And to speak truth to 
power, these secretive agencies had to be exposed. 

The result, so often, was art that replicated the maneuvers of the surveillance 
state at a technical level while trusting that once people knew, the system had 
to change. In my view, there’s a lot of technologically complex, and in many 
ways masculinist art aimed at heroically thwarting surveillance or out-watching 
the watchers that places too much faith in visibility. It does so at a number of 
levels. First, such art presumes that making power visible is itself an act that 
changes political consciousness. Second, it implies that surveillance actual¬ 
ly operates primarily at the level of the visual, and not via other senses and 
modes of data capture. Third, it implicitly claims that visibility and transparen¬ 
cy are desired political relations, that it is important for identified subjects to 
make demands on the state. Fourth, and most importantly, it assumes that the 
conditions of visibility or invisibility are, if not neutral, then not radically different 
according to race, gender, class, geography and citizenship. 

Around the same time, the concept of opacity started to gain purchase among 
many artists that were challenging surveillance, and particularly its gendered 
and racialized manifestations. At one level, opacity is a tactic of counter-sur¬ 
veillance: think of either IRL masks in protests, or digital acts of masking—re¬ 
maining anonymous and untraceable online. At another, it’s a political vision 
and strategy against the dual meanings of representation, political and aes- 
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thetic, and the way these meanings are intertwined in the conventional, iiberai 
democratic belief that for marginaiized peopie to be represented as constitu¬ 
ents of a body politic, they need to be seen, heard, understood (as human, as 
normai). To be clear, I don’t want to discount this idea entirely or undermine 
the social and political gains for LGBTQ people, for immigrants, for people of 
color that have been made under the sign of visibility. But we have to question 
the terms on which the oppressed become visibie. 

The “right to opacity,” as Edouard Giissant articulated it, chailenges us to think 
about how iegibiiity, visibiiity, and representation can be as reductive or violent 
as invisibility and exciusion. What’s important is not simpiy to make visibie, but 
to transform one-way visibiiities into intersubjective relations of seeing and rec¬ 
ognizing. To paraphrase the artist-schoiar Kodwo Eshun, what if, rather than 
speak truth to power, we turned our backs to power?Yll make my way back to 
this question in the conclusion, but first I want to situate these considerations 
within the present globai crises and the technologies that are being deployed 
to repress, rather than address them. 


Here/There 

What is telepresence? Why name the drone as the emblematic technology of 
telepresence? 

One can debate whether what we’re experiencing now, as we speak across 
time zones via Zoom, actually constitutes telepresence or merely telecom¬ 
munication. Media studies schoiar Kris Pauisen parses various definitions of 
teiepresence in an exceiient book cailed Here/There: Teiepresence, Touch, 
and Art at the Interface (MIT Press, 2017). There, she discusses a range of 
definitions of teiepresence. She writes, “Teiepresence’ is the feeling of being 
present at a remote iocation by means of real-time communications devices” 
with a screen as the mediating surface (the interface)! But she also argues 
that to be telepresent, one has to affect a remote environment, not simpiy ap¬ 
prehend it. The reiation to a distant place has to be haptic, i.e. based on touch, 
and not just communicative or visual, i.e., based on hearing, speaking, seeing. 

I’d argue, then, that if the activity in question, such as this talk, or a meeting, 
is primarily communicative, we can caii this telepresence. However, if I were 
not a writer but, say, a masseuse. Zoom would not suffice as a technology of 
telepresence. In the COVID-19 era, telemedicine has emerged as an inter¬ 
esting in-between case. My sister, a nurse practitioner in New York, has been 
seeing patients via Skype to avoid her and their exposure to COVID-19. She 


can’t use a stethoscope or feel someone’s sinuses at this distance; she relies 
on their seif-reporting to advise and prescribe, and of course, if they have a 
serious aiiment, inciuding COVID-19, they have to go to a health center or 
hospital in person. 

Teiepresence can take many forms. And even the definitions of telepresence 
I have quickly enumerated have important conceptuai stakes, as they may 
deiineate the difference between a window (a kind of televisuai technology) 
and a portal (perhaps our closest spatial analogy for telepresence). Portals 
themselves can have strikingly different consequences. Telepresence can be a 
portal onto the imperial battlefield, or into another world. 

Consider the perspective of the drone pilot who testifies to feeiing ‘eighteen 
inches from the battlefield’: the distance between the eye and the screen.^ 

In an article probing the proximities and distances enabled by drone war¬ 
fare, scholar Derek Gregory reports that when a researcher visited a U.S. Air 
Force base in Nevada, “he was toid: ‘Inside that trailer is Iraq, inside the other, 
Afghanistan.” As Gregory writes of this encounter, “The effortless sense of 
time-space compression is exceeded only by its casual imperialism.” I want 
to consider this disturbing virtual proximity—and corporeal invulnerability—to 
imperiai violence through a genealogy of visuality in which the predator is as¬ 
sociated with an objective, distant viewer that gradually becomes more distant 
from his prey. 

If the assemblage of the military drone acts as a portai for imperial policing 
across the planet, however, I also want to think about how telepresence can 
open onto other, more just worlds. The novelist Arundhati Roy wrote an es¬ 
say at the peak of the COVID-19 lockdowns (or one of its early peaks, the 
future may reveal), arguing that this pandemic, like those before it, has “forced 
humans to break with the past and imagine their worid anew... it is a portai, 
a gateway between one world and the next.” Roy presents the reader with a 
choice of what beliefs and visions to carry into that portal, suggesting that the 
way we step into an uncertain future will determine where the portal leads. I 
want to consider this question in light of what the activist and author Naomi 
Klein has called “coronavirus capitalism,”^a moment of unfolding catastrophe 
in which we can accept the intensification of imperiai iogics or seek to render 
this crisis into a transition, a process of repairing the worid we know, or indeed 
tapping into radical imaginaries to portal beyond it. 
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“The Drones Were Ready for This Moment” 

In addition to the rise of Zoom, work from home, and new delivery services, 
COVID has led to a new moment for the non-military government or humani¬ 
tarian drone, which is being depioyed to warn peopie outside to go back into 
iockdown, to spray streets with disinfectants, to deiiver medical supplies and 
other necessities, and to measure body temperatures. In theory, just as armed 
drones protect the soldiers that wage war from the safety of miiitary bases, 
these drones are meant to protect heaith care workers. But the public health 
benefits are unciear. Research has shown that disinfection through aerial 
spraying is ineffective. And the fever-detecting drones that wouid prevent 
officials from coming near potentiaiiy infected citizens are useless: studies 
have shown that they can only measure body temperature within a five-degree 
(Celsius) range.® 

Evidently, drone developers aren’t after the best public health solution. The 
point, for them, is to pitch their products at a moment when government and 
nonprofit agencies are iooking for technoiogical quick fixes. This is a test run 
for their future profitabiiity. It’s a large-scale experiment, at a moment of emer¬ 
gency, that corporations hope will normalize these technoiogies weil beyond 
the emergency. 

“The drones were ready for this moment,” the New York Times recentiy an¬ 
nounced, anthropomorphizing drones in an article that both normalizes their 
omnipresence and paralyzes action with its aiarmist awe.® So how can we think 
about this moment? In addition to worrying about repressive surveiiiance at a 
time of uprisings against police brutality and white supremacy, I want to em¬ 
phasize, we shouid take seriously the role of drone technology in eiiminating 
jobs at a time of mass unemployment. The unlikely Democratic presidential 
candidate Andrew Yang, limited as his poiitical vision was, succeeded in 
mainstreaming the idea of universai basic income (UBI). After dropping out of 
the race, he lamented that he should have ran on UBI because of the threat 
of a pandemic, not that of automation. But it’s reaiiy about how automation is 
accelerated by an event like this pandemic. Jeff Bezos, for example, has made 
tens of billions of doiiars in the last few months alone, as people shop online 
rather than in stores, and because Amazon—even as its warehouse workers 
are exposed to frighteningiy unsafe and expioitative conditions—is at the fore¬ 
front of the drive toward automation, developing services like PrimeAir, which 
promises to deliver products by drone within 30 minutes of ordering.^® 

Themes of telepresence in labor and telepresence in warfare and policing 
(which are increasingiy the same thing) are expiored specuiativeiy in the vi- 


sionary film Sleep Dealer (dir. Alex Rivera, 2008), which presents a Matrix-like 
virtual world undergirded by real-life exploitation. More historically specific than 
that blockbuster dystopia, however. Sleep Dealer opens onto an American 
continent in which workers in Mexico are cybernetically connected to jobs in 
the United States. As protagonist Memo is told when he first links into a con¬ 
struction site north of the border, “This is the American dream. We give the 
United States what they’ve always wanted—all the work, without the workers.” 
Sleep Dealer assumes that the US-Mexico border has been fully sealed; phys¬ 
ically impermeable from the south, the United States can only be accessed 
virtually. So when Memo gets plugged into a construction job in San Diego, it’s 
thanks to nodes he purchases from a coyotek—a clever play on the “coyotes” 
that currently help Central American laborers cross the border illegally. Blue 
and white-collar workers alike are made into cyborg subjects of this sort. The 
immaterial labor of Luz, Memo’s love Interest, also depends on nodes; a blog¬ 
ger of sorts, her video stories are directly uploaded from her brain. 

Sleep Dealer also hinges on drone warfare and its televisual representation; 
the film imagines a COPS-inspired show Drones!, which dramatizes the pur¬ 
suit of racialized terrorists from the perspective of US drone pilots represented 
as “patriotic heroes.” That becomes significant in the film because Memo’s 
home Is near a water reserve that has been appropriated by a US corpora¬ 
tion. When he and his father try to take water for themselves, they’re branded 
“aquaterrorists,” and pursued by a US drone, which kills his father, leading 
Memo to seek remote work in the US as a cyborg. The film ends, in a way I 
won’t reveal, by suggesting (perhaps too optimistically) the possibility of mobi¬ 
lizing military drones for anti-capitalist, anti-imperial resistance. 

We can connect this ambivalence about the potential uses of drone technolo¬ 
gy to Donna Haraway’s landmark “Cyborg Manifesto.” For Haraway, cyborgs 
emerge from a history of domination, but they can betray their origins. She 
writes, “The main trouble with cyborgs, of course. Is that they are the Illegit¬ 
imate offspring of militarism and patriarchal capitalism, not to mention state 
socialism. But Illegitimate offspring are often exceedingly unfaithful to their 
origins.” She’s arguing against a Luddite or anti-technology position and 
for a socialist feminism that thinks about who cyborgs will be and how they/ 
we can responsibly construct relations with Others—whether those others 
are machines and networks, plants, animals, or any other organisms, if one 
perspective regards the cyborg as a product of a militarized capitalist state, 
and another views the cyborg as a liberated, hybrid subjectivity, “the political 
struggle is to see from both perspectives at once.”^^ 

Like the internet, like the cyborg, the drone is a technology with militarist and 
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capitalist origins that infuses every domain of life. With Haraway and others, 

I want to ask, then, can the forms of telepresence and altered perception the 
drone enables be repaired and reconstructed toward new forms of relation— 
ones that don’t replicate imperial visuality and racializing modes of seeing? 

One more note before turning to the question of imperial visuality and how to 
resist, repair, refuse its ideological and material impacts. In considering the 
transnational developments of military technologies, it’s important to remem¬ 
ber what Aime Cesaire called “the boomerang effect.” Together with Hannah 
Arendt and other political theorists and anticolonial thinkers writing in the 
mid-20th century, Cesaire was asking how a horror on the scale of the Nazi 
Holocaust could have happened. This question provoked an inquiry into how 
ideologies and technologies of racism and extermination that had been de¬ 
veloped by European settlers and administrators in the colonies for so long 
came back—boomeranged—to the imperial center and were applied to Jewish 
people, as well as to Roma, queer people, communists, and other dissidents. 
Today we can speak of the boomerang effect in terms of military technol¬ 
ogies that the United States has used in Iraq, Afghanistan, and elsewhere 
coming back to US “internal colonies,” mostly Black and indigenous areas 
within the United States, such as Baltimore or Compton or Standing Rock, 
where technologies specifically developed for surveillance and warfare have 
returned home and been gifted to police departments.^"'But we can’t conceive 
the boomerang effect as a unidirectional or singular movement from empire’s 
peripheries back to the colonized communities at its center. Rather, we should 
examine a spectrum of imperial technologies and perspectives developed and 
distributed in multiple directions since European colonial expansion and its 
waves of expulsion, genocide, and slavery, together with its formations of new 
racial hierarchies of the “human,” going back to 1492 and 1619. A few thinkers 
I find helpful in tracing an anti-imperial genealogy of vision cognizant of this 
centuries-long, multidirectional boomerang effect are AriellaAzoulay, Simone 
Browne, and Nicholas Mirzoeff. 


Imperial Visuality and Racializing Surveillance 

Simone Browne has made a particularly important intervention in surveillance 
studies with Dark Matters: On the Surveillance of Blackness, a book that 
changes the genealogy of surveillance, so that it no longer begins with Ben- 
tham’s model of the Panopticon, as interpreted by Michel Foucault.^® Instead, 
Browne proposes that we can’t think about the history of discipline and surveil¬ 
lance without thinking about the history of slavery, since the two are historically 
overlapping projects. Her book asks, what if we think about the slave ship 


as a space of confinement, the plantation as a space of discipline, and pass 
codes as early modern forms of surveillance? In other words, how do we bring 
together thinking about the technologies of surveillance and technologies of 
race and gender? How do we connect surveillance studies with Black feminist 
studies? 

This framework leads her to conceptualize surveillance as racializing—that 
is, not only racist in effect, but actually producing inscriptions of and identifi¬ 
cations with a racial order. For Browne, racializing surveillance occurs “when 
enactments of surveillance reify boundaries along racial lines, thereby reifying 
race, and where the outcome of this is often discriminatory and violent treat¬ 
ment.” When it comes to resistance, then, she asks, “how might the view from 
‘under the hatches’ [of a slave ship] be another site from which to conceptu¬ 
alize the operation of power?”^® What if resistance were thought not from the 
position of the prisoner in the Panopticon, seeking to watch and expose the 
watchers, but from the perspective of enslaved people looking up from the 
hatches on the ship, challenging a racial capitalist system of visuality? 

Consider the famous diagram of the Brookes slave ship, which Browne ex¬ 
amines in her study of surveillance, and Mirzoeff likewise looks at for his 
landmark genealogy of visuality in The Right to Look: A Counterhistory of 
Visuality. Used by 18th-century abolitionists, it is helpful in thinking about 
oversight—whether on a ship carrying enslaved people, or a plantation in the 
Americas—as a practice etymologically and historically linked to surveillance 
(literally “overwatching” or “overseeing,” from the French). This diagram shows 
what Donna Haraway calls the ‘“conquering gaze from nowhere,’ a gaze that 
is always unmarked and therefore always already markedly white and maje, 
and one that claims a power to ‘represent while escaping representation.” It 
emblematizes Mirzoeff’s conception of visuality as a discursive practice that 

classifies human beings, separates them from each other, and “makes this 
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separated classification seem right and hence aesthetic.” 

Mirzoeff proposes a genealogy moving from a plantation complex, to an im¬ 
perial complex, and a post-panoptic complex. The term visuality itself has its 
origins in the “imperial complex,” via the historian Thomas Carlyle, who used it 
to suggest how a heroic leader visualizes the field of history.^^ Recall the scene 
in The Battle of Algiers in which the French general stands atop a colonial 
building, looking into the casbah with binoculars at a distance that prefigures 
the visuality of the drone and the forms of distancing and dehumanization it 
marks, and refers to its Algerian residents as “rabbits in a cage.” 
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Countervisualities and Opacities 


Having established what imperial visuality is, how then do we act to counter it? 
Here I want to speak about what Mirzoeff cails the “right to iook” and Browne 
names “the right to look back” or “black looks.” In particular, Browne articulates 
a variant on the right to look back she calls ‘dark sousveillance’—watching the 
watchers from a place of darkness, with its multiple connotations of Blackness, 
opacity, limitlessness. She draws from bell hooks, who posits “black looks” as 
an assertion of the “right to look back” denied by Jim Crow-era “reckless eye¬ 
balling” laws: “Not only will I stare. I want my look to change reality.” 

For Mirzoeff the right to look (back) is an aspect of countervisuality, which he 
associates with a rejection of the police command “Move along, there’s noth¬ 
ing to see here.” He’s summarizing the theorist Jacques Ranciere, who finds 
a political role in art in its capacity to redistribute the visible, looking at what 
we are told not to see, against the policing function—which does not refer to 
the police as individual cops, or even to police agencies, but to an anti-political 
function within society that hides exploitative and unjust conditions from view. 
The right to look, then, is not only about seeing but rather—like bell hooks’ 
black looks—“the claim to a subjectivity that has the autonomy to arrange the 
relations of the visible and the sayable.” 

What does it mean, then, if we shift our focus from looking back to opacity? 

Colloquially, opacity is understood as a refusal of the condition of being de¬ 
tectable by a repressive surveillance state. One could enumerate a long list of 
artist projects enacting this type of opacity, along either speculative or more 
immediately practical lines. Particularly urgent now, for example, is the tool 
Image Scrubber created by artist Everist Pipkin, who designed a software that 
obfuscates the faces of Black Lives Matter protesters so that they cannot be 
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identified by state and federal police. 

More robustly, opacity is not only a set of counter-surveillance tactics such as 
masking, anonymity, or obfuscation, but also a politics that, in its postcolonial, 
feminist, and queer iterations, operates against visibility. The artist Zach Bias 
has explored opacity in these ways, in part with Fag Face Mask: Facial Weap- 
onization Suite, a video and a set of performances and installations centered 
around 3D masks that Bias made in response to a study that showed that peo¬ 
ple could determine from cropped faces whether a man was gay or straight. 

He was motivated by the question of why one would even conduct such a 
study, which reinscribes homophobic stereotypes of a “fag face.” He was also 
inspired by numerous uprisings notable for the role of masks, including Occu- 


py Wall Street, Pussy Riot, and earlier, the Zapatistas—indigenous people in 
Chiapas, Mexico, who withdrew from the state after the passing of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) that proved devastating to labor 
and the environment. The Zapatistas wear balaclavas, as Subcomandante 
Marcos remarks. In an effort to hide their faces so that they can be seen. In 
this sense, opacity is not a total withdrawal from the field of visibility, but rather 
a refusal of visuality, an assertion of an oppressed community’s freedom to 
determine how they see and how they are seen. 

Connecting the insights of Edouard Glissant (to whom I’ll turn soon) with those 
of the computer scientist Phillip Agre, Bias has explored what he calls Infor- 
matlc opacity, a defiance of those technical standards, algorithms, and proto¬ 
cols that define a “normal” human, or human part. This isn’t about surveillance 
per se—that Is, oversight—but about what Agre called capture, referring to the 
creation and processing of such protocols. For systems to recognize faces, for 
example, they must be programmed with a “standard face.” Such standards 
have evidently racist and sexist implications. A recent MIT study determined 
that a facial recognition software In use had a less than 1% error rate with 
light-skinned men and a nearly 35% error rate with dark-skinned women.^® 

As Bias argues. 

Capture technologies and their global standards of identi¬ 
fication insidiously return us to the ableist, classist, homo- 
phobic, racist, sexist, and transphobic scientific endeavors 
of the 19th century, like anthropometry, physiognomy, 
and eugenics, albeit with the speed and ubiquity of 21st 
century digital technologies... identity is reduced to disem¬ 
bodied aggregates of data. Thus, it is minoritarian persons 
that are rendered uncomputable because their difference, 
or alterity, cannot be digitally measured.^® 

Implicit here are not only these racist and sexist mistranslations, but also the 
reductive view of humanity at work in the now-familiar “quantified self phe¬ 
nomenon, in which our personal devices track our every biological output as 
“data.” It’s a view of subjectivity, which among other things disavows the role 
the unconscious plays in structuring our desires and relationships—and while 
I don’t have the space to explore It here, psychoanalysis offers another impor¬ 
tant framework for thinking about opacity.^^ 

So, what about opacity as it was conceptualized by the Martinican poet and 
philosopher Edouard Glissant? Glissant was an important figure in debates 
about colonialism, race, identity, and language In the Caribbean, advocating 
Creolite, the use of hybridized vernaculars of French, African, and indigenous 
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languages, in opposition to the top-down transmission of a standardized and 
allegedly “correct” French. Thinking about language, identity, difference, and 
hybridity led him to theorize opacity in an essay, “For Opacity,” included in his 
Poetics of Relation. Opacity here marks an opposition to universalisms that 
impose standards on identity and language as a prerequisite to the accept¬ 
ance of “difference.” 

Glissant begins his essay by asserting that the racial hierarchies imposed 
by European colonialism and legitimated by Western pseudo-sciences have 
largely been rejected in principle. Yet in the liberal, multicultural afterlife of 
colonialism, the notion of making a subject fully transparent, measuring their 
every feature as if to weigh them on a scale, persists—even if the scale does 
not explicitly place white men at the top. 

If we examine the process of understanding people and 
ideas from the perspective of Western thought, we dis¬ 
cover that its basis is this requirement for transparency. 

In order to understand and thus accept you, 1 have to 
measure your solidity with the ideal scale [bareme] provid¬ 
ing me with grounds to make comparisons and, perhaps, 
judgments. 1 have to reduce.^® 

When Glissant opposes opacity to transparency, he is not calling for a cutting 
off of any relation with power, or with the West. Glissant argues for the undoing 
of scales, standards, norms; for letting go of the need to uncover, to penetrate, 
to extract from the Other; for preserving “irreducible singularity.” He empha¬ 
sizes Relation with the caveat that relations must be built not on the basis of 
understanding, in the sense of making transparent—he uses the French word 
comprendre and highlights its connotations of encircling, grasping, appropriat¬ 
ing—but of accepting the unknowable in all of us, the opacity of the self and of 
the other. 


Opaque Palestine 

Of course, there’s an inherent paradox in the proposition of opacity for people 
who have been rendered invisible. “The whole history of the Palestinian strug¬ 
gle has to do with the desire to be visible,” Edward Said said when introducing 
the landmark Dreams of a Nation film festival at Columbia in 2003. With great 
nuance, he differentiated visibility from both invisibility and hypervisibility (the 
ubiquity of stereotypical images that associate Palestinians with spectacular 
violence). Still, a decade and more later, Palestinian artists are increasingly 
exploring opacity, in response to both Israeli surveillance and more broadly to 


the forms of visibility legitimated by NGOs and the de-politicizing structures 
of international funding. This kind of visibility, I’d argue, is a neocolonial form 
of rendering transparent, according to a dominant scale of the human, which 
Glissant was precisely warning against. 

Consider recent Palestinian art projects adopting and addressing masks in 
various ways. Yazan Khalili’s short video Hiding Our Faces Like a Dancing 
Wind (2016) records a woman’s continual attempts to hide her face from 
iPhone facial recognition while simultaneously alluding to Western museums’ 
complicity in the looting of indigenous masks to address the linked imperialist 
practices of appropriation and surveillance.^® For ...And Yet My Mask Is Pow¬ 
erful (2016), Basel Abbas and Ruanne Abou Rahme reclaim Neolithic masks 
extracted from Palestinian land by Israeli archaeologists, 3D printing copies of 
them and filming Palestinians wearing them as they return to their destroyed 
ancestral villages.®® 

Less directly, Abbas and Abou Rahme’s first well-known video installation. 

The Incidental Insurgents (2012-2015), enacts an anticolonial opacity with its 
images of human figures with their backs turned, witnessing not the violence 
of the present, but the possibilities for world building from within a colonized 
landscape. The back to the viewer has a long history as a trope in Palestinian 
visual culture, most notably with Naji al-Ali’s Handala, the barefoot child who 
is continually bearing witness to the suffering of his people, and many itera¬ 
tions on this stance in film and visual art. But Abbas and Abou Rahme are not 
putting out a call to witness suffering; rather, they offer an invitation to repair, 
to rebel, to transform together. I call this an opaque, relational form of witness¬ 
ing in that nothing is revealed about these figures with their backs turned to 
the viewer—they’re not humanized, identified, rendered sympathetic in any 
way—but we are invited to identify with the direction of their gaze, and with 
the sound and text that accompanies the video, suggesting the emergence of 
other worlds. 

To return to my earlier comments on telepresence briefly, I want to note that 
I’ve turned to projects by Palestinian artists here in a way that’s not inciden¬ 
tal, as I’d argue that diaspora and exile are inherently forms of telepresence. 
We shouldn’t only think about telepresence in technological terms if we want 
to think about how this condition may open onto repair and relation. Many of 
us know the feeling of being here and there at the same time, when we read 
news of our (other) homes, when we fantasize about being able to live in the 
cities from which our families were displaced, when we worry about people 
who might have been our neighbors who remain there, or reflect on how, had 
our families not been displaced, we might be enduring military occupation. 
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living in the shadow of drones, facing ongoing colonization and state violence 
of all kinds. 

Today there are more and more reparative projects in which Palestinians with 
US or other powerful passports, as well as Jewish people standing in solidarity 
with Palestinians, visit places that Palestinians are restricted from going, tour¬ 
ing their former homes and villages, taking pictures, and returning with pre¬ 
cious objects and stories. There’s the beautiful, well-known project by Emily 
Jacir, Where We Come From (2001-2003), in which she fulfills various wishes 
from Palestinians that do not have the mobility afforded by her passport, from 
visiting a parent’s grave in Jerusalem to playing soccer in Haifa. There are 
young artists like Razan al Salah, who explores her family’s street in Haifa 
via Google Earth in a short, poetic video. Your Father Was Born 100 Years 
Old and So Was the Nakba (2018), that reflects on the changes to that place. 
These are examples of reparative telepresence that I’d like to think about, to¬ 
gether with the forms of opacity and instances of relational witnessing that I’ve 
mentioned, as portals to a liberated Palestine, and by extension, to another, 
more just world. 
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